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BOOK REVIEWS 

The North American Indian, being a series of volumes picturing and describing 
the Indians of the United Stales and Alaska. Written, illustrated, and pub. 
lished by Edward S. Curtis: edited by Frederick Webb Hodge: foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt: field research conducted under the patronage of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. (20 volumes.) Volume 5. 

The fifth volume of Curtis' monumental Indian book treats of the Man- 
dan, the Arikara, and the Atsina (or Gros Ventres) tribes; and as in earlier 
volumes the treatment comprises a general and historical account of each 
tribe, with a description of notable ceremonies and a discussion of the myth- 
ology, including typical myths; the whole illustrated by admirable photo- 
gravures of Mr Curtis' own inimitable photographs — of which there are 
seventy-six in this fifth volume. 

The account of the Mandan is based in part on the records of La Veren- 
drye. Prince Maximilian, and others, but derives its chief value from studies 
by the author among the survivors of the tribe. Through these survivors 
he obtained traditions throwing light on the earlier movements and tribal 
relations no less than on the later tragic history of this interesting people; 
he was particularly fortunate in gaining access to and opportunity for photo- 
graphing the esoteric symbols of the tribal cult — the "sacred turtles" about 
which so much of the faith and tradition of the tribesmen clustered ; and his 
record of the Okipe ceremony (which must always rank among the most 
impressive manifestations of primitive culture) will undoubtedly become a 
standard. His intimate study emphasizes the essentially agricultural habit 
of the Mandan. Though depending on the buflfalo in part for subsistence 
no less than for materials used in ceremonial and industrial life, their special 
food — the "four-mixture" — was vegetal, consisting of corn, beans, squash, 
and sunflower seed, prepared with the addition of buffalo fat; while their 
fields were cleared and cultivated in a definite way. This habit, coupled 
with the migration tradition, throws suggestive light on the relations between 
the Mandan and their collinguals of the northern plains: it would appear 
probable that the ancestors of the Mandan did not come over from the 
Atlantic coast and were never of the Umaha (or "Up-stream people"), but 
belonged instead with the agricultural folk of Siouan stock who previously 
occupied much of the interior from the Gulf Coast probably to the Winne- 
bago habitat on the north and were displaced by their buffalo-hunting 
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coUinguals descending the Ohio and dividing at the Mississippi — the pre- 
historic Mandan forming the northwesternmost extension of this early Siouan 
population. 

The account of the Atsina, too, is notably enriched by the author's 
personal investigation. Partly because of the derisive appellations applied 
by neighboring tribes and adopted by Caucasian pioneers, the distinctive 
trait's of the Atsina have been comparatively neglected; so that Curtis' 
appreciative treatment is all the more welcome. The description of the Ari- 
kara also attests prolonged personal work. 

The several Curtis volumes show a progressive improvement in both 
technique and spirit. Originally designed largely to picture the Indian as 
he is today in an environment already greatly changed by white contact, 
and primarily expressing pictorial rather than scientific ideals, the work has 
in natural course developed investigative character, albeit naturally less 
along technical lines in philology, sociology, and other definite branches than 
in the broader field commonly connoted by the phrase "manners and cus- 
toms." Doubtless the chief permanent value of Curtis' work will lie in his 
remarkably successful photomechanical representation of Indians and Indian 
scenes; for so long as books last and minds run toward faithful representa- 
tion of actualities his pictures will form our most trustworthy graphic 
memorial of our passing aborigines. Yet pictures alone reveal but a small 
part of the full life of a people — of the rich detail in that ceaseless struggle 
for conquest over lower nature in which even the most primitive tribesmen 
are engaged, and by which both individual efforts and tribal movements are 
inspired. In each of the thousand tribes within the field covered by Curtis' 
work, a part of the great course of human progress was epitomized; a 
language expressed a philosophy, and a tribal organization marked a summa- 
tion of experience in the realms of both thinking and feeling — and quite in 
addition to the pictures, Curtis' records are material contributions to our 
store of permanent knowledge of the life of the aborigines and of the growth 
of culture. 

The work for which credit is due jointly to Edward S. Curtis and J. 
Pierpont Morgan is timely. It comes at a stage of artistic and technical 
progress adapted to accurate representation, yet before the end of the primi- 
tive and the distinctive in Indian life and character; and fortunately it 
spans a hiatus in the progress of American anthropology due to death of 
leaders with consequent reorganization of instrumentalities. As Schoolcraft 
in his day and Catlin in his way seized opportunity for placing later genera- 
tions in their debt, so Curtis and Morgan, in erecting a noble monument to 
a passing race, will earn for themselves the gratitude of generations yet to 
come. 
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The book-making remains of the most sumptuous. It follows naturally 
that the circulation of the original edition must be less wide than the work 
deserves; and it is to be hoped that after the first edition has served its 
purpose a more popular issue may follow. 

W J McGee 

British Museum: Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections. Printed by Order 

of the Trustees, 1910. 8}4 X sH, I5 plates, 273 text figures, and ,•; maps. 

This publication is something more than its title indicates; it is also 
a concise treatise on general ethnography. The book contains not only an 
account of the material culture of historic primitive peoples, including a 
description of their clothing, ornaments, implements, utensils, weapons, 
ceremonial and religious paraphernalia, but it treats also of their physical 
characteristics, of the distribution of types, and of social, religious, and 
other customs. While the book serves as a guide to the Ethnographical sec- 
tion of the British Museum, and the specimens illustrated are in that institu- 
tion, it is practically free from disturbing references to rooms and cases 
where the specimens are shown, which renders the book of greater interest 
to the general reader. Independently of the museum it forms an excellent 
handbook for general use. The introduction of 44 pages opens with a brief 
historical account of the famous Christy collection that forms the nucleus 
of the ethnographical exhibit. This is followed by references to the more 
important travels and explorations which have brought knowledge of primi- 
tive peoples to civilized states. The rest of the introduction is arranged 
under the following headings: Man in his relation to the material world; 
Man in his relation to his fellows; Man in relation to the supernatural. 

The remainder of the book is arranged geographically. The regions 
treated more or less fully are Asia, Australia, Oceania, Africa, South 
America, and North America, with the exception of Mexico and Central 
America, which will form the subject of another handbook. 

The series of specimens from Asia in the Ethnographical section of the 
museum is not extensive. Turkey and Persia are without illustration, and 
the civilizations of the nearer and farther East are practically unrepresented. 
The work from these countries, like that from China and Japan, is primarily 
of artistic or archeological interest and is exhibited elsewhere in the museum; 
hence the ethnology of these countries is but briefly noted or omitted al- 
together. The principal objects described from the Indo-Persian region and 
Japan are armor and weapons. 

The arts of the Ainu, Tibetans, Nagas, Sinhalese, Nicobar Islanders, 
and the Andamanese are treated somewhat more fully. Considerable space 



